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THE RELIGIOUS IMPLICATES OF BERGSON'S DOCTRINE 
REGARDING INTUITION AND THE PRIMACY OF SPIRIT 

THE primacy of spiritual energy in the universe was not seriously 
questioned among men until the nineteenth century began to 
manifest a new emphasis in thought. To be sure, the daily behavior 
of man has always registered the close and inescapable connection 
existing between human life and material things. But in theory, at 
least, both the masses and the classes, a few notable exceptions apart, 
accepted as basic facts the superiority of the psychic over the mate- 
rial and the non-derivability of the inner life from any material 
cause. The existence of God as an independent spiritual reality; the 
real and distinct existence of the individual soul; the primacy, in 
the universe, of God and of the soul; these things were not funda- 
mentally doubted by many. 

The nineteenth century, however, was marked by the enthrone- 
ment of law as its god ; the law of the uniformity of nature, of the 
conservation of energy, of the indestructibility of matter, of evolu- 
tion. Under the rigorous and vigorous pressure of a scientific ideal, 
enthusiastically held and unremittingly applied, everything could be 
explained. Everything would be explained when we knew enough. 
By "explanation" was meant the tracing out of proximate and re- 
mote causes in nature, or in history, these causes constituting the 
"determining" causes of the things thus supposed to be "explained." 

The zeal and effectiveness with which this scientific determinism 
was taken up and applied exerted an immense influence upon philos- 
ophy, upon men's fundamental views of life. Widespread doubt 
and disbelief arose regarding the existence and worth of spiritual 
realities independent of and underivable from material elements. 
Champions of idealistic and of specifically religious views of life 
attempted to come to honorable and satisfactory terms with the new 
tendency, seeking to harmonize the situation by accepting a deter- 
ministic process, but interpreting it in an idealistic way. 

Towards the end of the century, however, breaks began to appear 
in the iron ring of determinism encircling human life. These breaks 
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were caused by blows delivered from various angles and by different 
kinds of hammer-wielders. Among them were vitalistic biologists, 
pragmatic philosophers, and those psychologists who believed in and 
applied the doctrine of the subconscious self. The conviction grew 
that we must draw a clearer line of demarcation between organic and 
inorganic science; between the physical and the social sciences. It 
was seen with increasing clearness that determinism has its limits 
and that deterministic theories must be made to keep their place. 

The outstanding protagonist of this more recent viewpoint is 
assuredly Henri Bergson. He represents primarily just this sponta- 
neous reaction against extreme scientific and philosophical intellec- 
tualism. Years ago he came to feel that the exaltation of determinism 
had, in opposition to many stubborn facts, reduced free-will to an 
illusion, and spiritual activity to a mere puppet-show. 

This revlusion of feeling on Bergson 's part was due largely to his 
biological studies. He saw that, in the formation of philosophical 
systems, the physical and mathematical sciences had always played 
the dominant role. His thesis, on the other hand, was that life would 
be better understood by approaching it through the sciences of life 
rather than through the sciences whose subject-matter is inorganic, 
or which rest on pure logic. Thus his philosophy, up to the present, 
rests upon biology and psychology rather than upon physics and 
mathematics as, for example, was the case with Kant. The result has 
been his exaltation of intuition, free-will, and the primacy of spiritual 
force. 

As Bene Gillouin says: "Bergson holds that we live in the Abso- 
lute, whether by thought or hj intuition. In its own domain, matter, 
science touches the Absolute. In its own domain, life, intuition 
touches the Absolute. Determinism is an excellent method, within 
certain limits. It has been extended beyond its proper limits and 
has been made ruinous by being set up as a fundamental doctrine. 
. . . Bergson ends with a Gnosticism at once new and traditional — 
new in its means and methods, traditional in its ambitions, for the 
common ambition of philosophers has been to transcend the condi- 
tions of human life. ' ' 

Bergson himself says: "The reasons that determine us are deter- 
mining only when the act is accomplished — the creation and the free- 
will are in the process by which these reasons have become deter- 
mining. ' n 

Strange as it may seem to the casual reader of Bergson, he has 
been charged with materialistic tendencies. These, of course, must 
be unconscious tendencies, for Bergson 's own language is explicit 

i H. Bergson, in an article entitled, ' ' Liberty, ' ' in Beports of the French 
Philosophical Society. 
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enough. It is maintained that one center of this unconscious mate- 
rialism is his theory of "pure perception." This is the theory by 
which, in picturing the building up of conscious life, he brings, or 
tries to bring, mind and matter together. It is held that the process 
Bergson here postulates leads straight to a materialistic explanation 
of mental phenomena. 2 

Bergson admits gladly the important part the material universe 
plays in the development of consciousness, but I can not see in his 
theory of "pure perception" any suspicious trace of a materialistic 
view of the origin of consciousness. Besides this there are weighty 
considerations which fall on the other side of the balance. 

Karl Bornhausen, who has given us one of the sanest and most 
illuminating of the many discussions brought forth by Bergson 's 
philosophy, makes this charge clearly and explicitly. 3 On religious 
grounds he is sympathetic with much that Bergson says, and yet he 
voices a warning which has to do with a concealed materialism. 

Bornhausen says : ' ' This philosophy is significant for the ground- 
ing of religion, for religion represents in a special way that phase of 
life which is accessible to intuition alone." He quotes Bergson 's 
answer to a question put by Frederic Charpin.- "Religion is a simple, 
unique element of life, and will not disappear since it is more feeling 
than thinking, and its object in part resides within itself, as effect as 
much as cause. ' ' Again Bornhausen says : ' ' His idea of intuition is 
of great significance for religion, but to make the life impulse the 
object of religion is to kill religion. We must exercise great caution 
in the face of this philosophy lest we lose our individual superiority 
over nature, our freedom, and the subjectivity of our personal faith." 

These statements contain a criticism best expressed in the phrase, 
' ' lest we lose our individual superiority over nature. ' ' Here I must 
remind my readers that we are not engaged in a critique of Berg- 
son's philosophy. I take up this point merely because the fear 
Bornhausen here expresses is, as a matter of fact, a fear of mate- 
rialism. If his fear is justified, he himself should modify the favor- 
able estimate of Bergson 's religious influence which he gives elsewhere 
in the same treatise. If this fear is justified, then, no matter what 
Bergson himself may say or think, his real emphasis is not upon the 
primacy in life of an original, spiritual Force ; his ultimate influence 
will make against it. 

1 do not think the fear is justified. Is it true that "to make the 
life impulse the object of religion is to kill religion " 1 As a matter 
of fact, the god of every religionist is looked upon by him as the life 

2 Cf. Bergson 's "Matter and Memory." 

3 Karl Bornhausen, ' ' Die Philosophie H. Bergsons und ihre Bedeutung fur 
den Religionsbegriff, " Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, 1910. 
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impulse and is often worshiped mainly as such. What Bornhausen 
probably means is, that Bergson makes the life impulse, conceived of 
as physical, the object of religion. If this were true, then the result 
would indeed be materialism, and the loss of any higher form of 
religion. But it is not true. 

We must remember that Bergson 's ideas are, as yet, only partially 
worked out — or, at least, only partially published. Thus far they 
have been grounded almost exclusively upon biological and psycho- 
logical phenomena. The biological basis of "Creative Evolution" 
accounts for the physical emphasis so prominent in that book. The 
future works which are promised us will have to give greater atten- 
tion to the sciences of human life, especially to the science of history. 
In estimating Bergson this situation must always be borne in mind. 

But it can not be said that, even in his already published works, 
the vital impetus has been identified with a purely physical life im- 
pulse. Bergson tells us that he considers life possible on other planets 
and in other solar systems. This non-earthly life would use chem- 
ical elements different from those utilized by us, and hence would 
differ in form from our known forms of life. He considers this in- 
ference a fair one because life depends upon the vital impetus ; and 
not upon the chemical changes utilized. In fact, he says, life might 
dispense with organized bodies, properly so-called. 4 

These ideas convey a pronounced non-physical implication, but 
they do not completely prove my point. What does prove it is 
Bergson 's repeated insistence that this life impetus, on which all 
these forms of life depend and from which they arise, is psychical. 
Supra-consciousness is at the origin of life. Man owes his superior- 
ity indeed to his superior brain, his powers of language, and his 
social system, which stores effort as language stores thought ; but all 
these are themselves only the external manifestations of an inner and 
spiritual achievement. They are the servants of the vital impetus, 
and the vital impetus is essentially a spiritual force. The success 
of man is a spiritual success. In this sense, man is truly the end of 
evolution. That is, he alone achieves that freedom which is its goal. 
The real evolutionary process is a psychic process of which the evo- 
lution of organic forms is merely one result, although a very impor- 
tant result. It is as if a superman, that is, a supernatural, cosmic 
being, had sought to realize himself. Thus the destiny of human 
consciousness and of the human soul is not bound up with the destiny 
of cerebral matter. 

This is Bergson's position. To identify his "vital impulse" with 

*Cf. Bergson's "Creative Evolution," English translation by Mitchell, 
pages 255-257. Also Bergson's "Presidential Address" before the Society for 
Psychical Research. 
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a purely physical principle is thus clearly a violation of plain fact. 
Whatever we may think of the theory, the theory itself is clear; at 
least in its main outlines. Mind and matter alike go back to one, 
great, original source which Bergson himself, over and over again, 
characterizes as spiritual and psychic. 

We have from Bergson a number of interesting statements re- 
garding belief in immortality, and they support our thesis in a very 
clear and emphatic way. I shall quote only two of these statements. 
He says : 

"If we can prove that the role of the brain is to fix the attention 
of the mind on matter and that by far the greater part of mental life 
is independent of the brain, then we have proved the likelihood of 
survival : and it is for those who do not believe it to prove that they 
are right, not for us to prove that they are wrong. ' ' 5 

' ' On the other hand, when we see that consciousness, whilst being 
at once creation and choice, is also memory, that one of its essential 
functions is to accumulate and preserve the past, that very probably 
(I lack time to attempt the demonstration of this point) the brain is 
an instrument of forgetfulness as much as one of remembrance, and 
that in pure consciousness nothing of the past is lost, the whole life 
of a conscious personality being an indivisible continuity, are we not 
led to suppose that the effort continues beyond, and that in this pas- 
sage of consciousness through matter (the passage which at the tun- 
nel's exit gives distinct personalities) consciousness is tempered like 
steel, and tests itself by clearly constituting personalities and prepar- 
ing them, by the very effort which each of them is called upon to 
make, for a higher form of existence? 

"If we admit that with man consciousness has finally left the 
tunnel, that everywhere else consciousness has remained imprisoned, 
that every other species corresponds to the arrest of something which 
in man succeeded in overcoming resistance and in expanding almost 
freely, thus displaying itself in true personalities capable of remem- 
bering all and willing all and controlling their past and their future, 
we shall have no repugnance in admitting that in man, though per- 
haps in man alone, consciousness pursues its path beyond this earthly 
life." 6 

Do these statements point in the direction of materialism or in the 
opposite direction ? 

Again, Bergson recognizes the practical dualism existing between 
mind and matter f between soul life and brute things. He also traces 

s Bergson in The Literary Digest, March 1, 1913. 

« Bergson, "Life and Consciousness," The Mibbert Journal, October, 1911. 

7 1 do not agree with those who hold that Bergson 's theory of matter is 

somewhat Kantian. The categories of the intellect do not create phenomenal 
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the presence of this dualism far back, almost, but not quite, to the 
very beginning of things. This dualism is early, but not ultimate. 
It resolves itself into an ultimate unity in that both elements 
originally spring from one source ; and that source is psychic. 8 

He is also reported to have said: 9 "This source of life is un- 
doubtedly spiritual. Is it personal ? Probably. There are not suffi- 
cient data to answer this question. Professor Bergson is inclined to 
think it is. It seems to him that personality is in the very intention 
of the evolution of life, and that the human personality is just one 
mode in which this intention is realized. It is, therefore, he thinks, 
very probable that the spiritual source of life whence our personality 
springs should be personal itself. Of course, personal in a different 
way, without all those accidental traits which in our mind form part 
of personality and which are bound up with the existence of the body. 
But personal in a larger sense of the term — a spiritual unity ex- 
pressing itself in the creative process of evolution. ' ' 

But there is another point at which Bergson upholds the primacy 
of the spiritual quite as strongly as he does in accounting for the 
origin of evolutionary processes. That is, where he maintains the 
distinct existence of the soul of the individual. Mechanistic, deter- 
ministic science has driven all forms of spiritism or, as MeDougall 10 
calls it, "animism," into the out-of-the-way caves of human belief. 
The "psychology without a soul" has been almost triumphant, leav- 

matter; matter exists independently of the intellect, but in a more fluid, less 
clear-cut form than that in which we ordinarily think of it. For practical rea- 
sons, according to Bergson, the intellect cuts out certain cross-sections of the 
actual material world, sharpens their outlines, and solidifies their content. These 
cross-sections are like cinematograph pictures, held fixed for observation and for 
practical manipulation. Matter itself overflows these intellectual pictures and is 
more fluid than they. Still, in comparison with the ' ' elan vital, " it is relatively 
fixed and tends continually towards greater inertness. This is the matter of which 
I am speaking. 

8 In view of recent theories of matter, I may be unwise in making the fol- 
lowing observation. Also, I am not unmindful that ignorance of the "how" of 
a supposed fact does not necessarily damn the fact. But I must confess that I 
do not see how Bergson gets his matter out of this original, spiritual, psychic 
force. It is difficult to understand how the original jet of spiritual spray (to 
use Bergson 's own figure) condensed into matter. Why did it not merely dry up 
or, perhaps, simply go on spraying? However, I wish to repeat that we are not 
attempting a criticism of the philosophy as such. Whether or not we under- 
stand his "how" or agree with his "what," Bergson resolves all into the orig- 
inal life impulse and characterizes that impulse as spiritual, psychic, conscious. 
In this regard, therefore, we see that the Bergsonian philosophy upholds the pri- 
macy of the spirit. 

» Louis Levine, ' ' Interview with Bergson, ' 'New York Times, February 22, 
1914. 

io William MeDougall, "Mind and Body." 
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ing us psychology but no soul. As McDougall says, this issue is 
crucial for religion. No soul, as a distinct spiritual entity, no religion. 

It is Bergson's theory of memory which comes under considera- 
tion here, for his doctrine of the reality of the soul 's existence is based 
upon this theory. Whatever we may think of it, the theory at least 
gives us further proof of Bergson's insistence upon the fundamental 
primacy of the spiritual element in all life. Let us briefly sketch its 
essential features. 11 

Perception and memory differ in nature and kind. The past is 
only idea ; the present is ideo-miotor. We know matter only in part, 
but we know it directly. Hence matter can not exercise powers 
different in kind from those we perceive ; and hence it can not create 
consciousness. The only way to refute materialism is to show that 
matter is precisely what it appears to be, and hence the spiritual life 
of man is an independent reality. Memory is in principle a power 
absolutely independent of matter. The brain is the advancing point 
of past representations pushing into the future. Destroy the brain 
and these representations are not destroyed, but their action over 
matter is gone. 

Bergson distinguishes three kinds of memory; "habit memory," 
which is largely physical, the result of motor reactions; "representa- 
tive memory, ' ' which is conscious, and plays a large part in directing 
action; and "pure memory" which is really an unconscious psychic 
state. This last is really our "soul" and is what we often describe 
as our ' ' character. ' ' It gathers up all that is significant in our past, 
like a rolling snowball, and is always present in all our decisions, 
whether we are conscious of it or not. That is why it is fair and 
useful to follow the common-sense rule of "judging a man by little 
things." This "pure memory" or "the soul," as distinguished from 
what we often call "memory," is essentially independent of matter; 
is powerful over matter through the medium of brain and body ; and 
will probably survive the body. Through it communication takes 
place between man and the supra-soul of the universe, for, as Berg- 
son puts' it, 

"Pure Memory" : Spirit : : Perception : Matter. 

According to Bergson, therefore, the soul of man is a reality. It 
is a towering citadel of spirituality. It is essentially independent of 
matter and superior to it. It is also distinct from the supra-conseious- 
ness, or vital impetus, as well as from other individual souls. In 
spite of the separateness of these lesser individualities from one an- 
other and from the cosmic soul — a separateness due probably to the 
action of opposing forces — the cosmic soul is the ultimate source of 

11 Cf. Bergson's "Matter and Memory." 
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all. Thus Bergson again sounds the note of the primacy of the spirit 
in no uncertain way. The individual soul is; it is not subject to 
matter nor derived from it ; it points back to a great, original, psychic 
origin. 

The phases of Bergsonian thought which we have been consider- 
ing have evident religious and ethical value. W. Scott Palmer draws 
from them the following inferences: "Permeation, communication, 
the gift of the Spirit and the mutual giving of God and of men is the 
world's truth; all else is mere expediency for action. . . . There is 
no real isolation between the spirits of men or between God and man. 
. . . (The streams of life) come from God, they are of Him, though 
each has its personal owner. . . . God Himself is 'closer to each than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet. ' . . . But He is not immanent 
in the stream. He is transcendent to it and personally related 
with it." 12 

In various ways many other men are reaching similar conclusions 
based on Bergsonian data. Bergson himself has once or twice broken 
the silence he has usually maintained regarding religious topics. To 
Levine he expressed the opinion that "the individual can not be 
guided by social ethics alone (i. e., utilitarianism) and the craving 
for religious experience will remain and probably grow stronger as 
time goes on. The religious feeling is the sense of not being alone in 
the world ; the sense of a relationship between the individual and the 
spiritual source of life." 13 

Let me repeat. It is undeniable that the elements of Bergson 's 
thought which we have been discussing are clearly compatible with 
religion; in so far, then, they are therefore compatible with the 
Christian religion also. His conclusions not only lend themselves to 
a theistic interpretation of life, they almost force it upon one. Along- 
side of his tendency towards theism lies his marked emphasis upon 
the spiritual distinctness of the individual; upon the reality of the 
soul. It only remains to bring these two together — the spiritual 
fountain head and the individual will — and religion is assured. This 
might be done without violence, and without necessarily departing 
from a Bergsonian basis even if there were no corresponding prin- 
ciple of connection in Bergson 's system. There is such a principle, 
however, and it constitutes one of the most striking and important 
features of the whole philosophy — the principle of intuition. 

But before we turn to this new phase of the subject, I wish to add 
a word regarding the ethical value of Bergson 's doctrine of the soul. 
The soul, like human freedom, is to a large extent achieved. It is 

12 "W. Scott Palmer, "A Christian Study Aided by Bergson. Presence and 
Omnipresence," Contemporary Review. 

13 Louis Levine, in the New York Times, February 22, 1914. 
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being built up bit by bit with every new development of the indi- 
vidual's life. Nothing essential is lost; and the soul is really the 
compounded spiritual result of this whole process. It begins almost 
as a bare capability, and it ends — where ? We know not ; but it may 
grow towards purer and purer spirit. 

It is evident that the part played by individual choice, in this 
matter of soul-building, is very great. The stream of spirit life is 
there to be drawn on, but a vast, inert mass of matter is also present. 
Like the vital impetus itself, each individual must meet obstacle after 
obstacle. The quintessence of this fight is the struggle for more soul ; 
for soul-freedom over against mechanism and formalism. As "pure 
memory" is connected with "habit memory" through conscious 
"representative memory," so the soul is connected with the inert 
mass of dead matter through the inevitable activity of the present. 
A let-down — inertia, laziness, deliberate rejection of the higher — 
means the increased materialization of the soul; its diminution; its 
loss. Thus, in a sense, according to Bergson, one has a soul from the 
very beginning of life. In another sense, equally real, one must 
acquire his soul by active, idealistic effort. In every way the ethical 
appeal of this conception rivals in force the religious appeal already 
seen to be so powerful. 

As Bornhausen says, " Bergson 's idea of intuition is of great 
significance for religion." In itself and through its natural conse- 
quences it is perhaps the most significant phase of Bergson 's thought 
in the direction of religion. The discussion of this fundamental 
Bergsonian doctrine may well be prefaced by the words of Goethe, 
"Animated enquiry into cause does infinite harm"; 14 and by Plato's 
characterization of metaphysics, ' ' It can not be put into words as can 
other enquiries, but after long intercourse with the thing itself, and 
after it has been lived with, suddenly, as when fire leaps up and the 
light kindles, it is found in the soul and feeds itself there." 15 

According to Lindsay, "Plato and Bergson both insist that true 
knowledge must dispense with symbols — it is immediate apprehen- 
sion, an act of the spirit. They differ in that Plato took the mathe- 
matical universal as the type of all universals and hence denied the 
reality of time and change. Kant and most modern thinkers concern 
themselves with applied science and for them the test of truth is not 
in its own apprehension, but in results, coherency, usefulness. Berg- 
son follows Plato in this regard. In the sciences of life, the unpre- 
dictable individual compels a greater use of intuition and the suber- 
ic The quotation, as given, is from Chamberlain 's ' ' Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century." 

is Cf. Plato's Epistles, VII: 341, 344. Quoted by Lindsay in his "Philos- 
ophy of Bergson." 
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dination of the mathematical. But this does not mean giving up 
science and falling back on feeling. Intuition must supplement and 
not dispense with science. Metaphysics differs from science in that 
it attempts to apprehend reality for itself and not for any practical 
use. This requires the sympathy of long experience" {op. cit.). 
And again, "Intuition is not a method practised by turning away 
from the sciences, but somehow by completing them. Bergson says, 
'If by mysticism be meant a reaction against positive science, the 
doctrine which I defend is in the end only a protest against 
mysticism' " (op. cit.). 

These quotations serve not only to silence those who accuse Berg- 
son of anti-scientific bias, but also to indicate the true nature of in- 
tuition in the Bergsonian sense. He himself has illustrated it by 
means of the experience of an author who, after long study and in- 
vestigation (scientific research), seeks to put himself at the heart of 
his subject by a supreme act of concentrated sympathy and imagina- 
tion. Bergson also rightly points out the essential part played by 
intuition, thus understood, in the progress of science. In fact, all 
new discoveries, all progress, have been due to this gift. It is fruit- 
ful, however, only when it springs out of a wide and intimate 
knowledge of fact. Otherwise it is" empty, barren, and purely emo- 
tional. Bergson 'a own words are: "Intuition and intellect do not 
oppose each other, save where intuition refuses to become more 
precise by coming into touch with facts scientifically studied, and 
where intellect, instead of confining itself to science proper, com- 
bines with this an unconscious and inconsistent metaphysic which in 
vain lays claim to scientific pretensions." 16 

All great philosophical systems have sprung out of great intui- 
tions. Too often, however, their real source has been forgotten, and 
they have been explained solely on the basis of the intellectual elabora- 
tions necessary for the sake of presentation and defense. Thus, while 
Bergson maintains that dialectic is necessary to put intuition to the 
proof and to break it up into concepts for the sake of propagation, 
he also insists that intuition is more fundamental. It is really in- 
stinct become self-conscious. Instinct, as seen in the hymenoptera, 
prolongs the work of organic organization and is next to very life 
itself. Make this instinct conscious, that is, turn it into intuition,, 
and we can think life. Otherwise not. 

As Carr describes it, "Philosophy deals with life which under- 
goes real changes in time. If we had intellect alone, life would be 
unknown and unknowable. We must install ourselves in the life 
process and use intuition instead of intellect. . . . This is not mys- 
ticism. It is based on fact and its philosophical analysis is interpre- 

ie Bergson, "Life and Consciousness," Hibbert Journal, October, 1911. 
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tation of ordinary experience. According to Bergson, this intuitive 
faculty lies in the fringe of consciousness surrounding our intellect, 
which is limited to practical purposes. ' ' 17 

The method, therefore, by which alone we may get direct con- 
tact with the real of the whole, is the same as that by which we come 
into contact with fragments of reality in separate spheres of inves- 
tigation. The method of the author with his subject, the scientist 
with his science, is the method to be followed by the man seeking the 
final reality of the universe. He can not neglect facts. His intellect 
must busy itself collating, analyzing, applying. "Without this all 
would become empty emotionalism. But this alone will not lift a man 
above his bare facts. By intuition he must plunge into the stream of 
fact and "get the feel of it." This is not the blind instinct of the 
animal. The "feel" of the animal is vivid, but so limited as to be 
useless for any purpose like that now under consideration. It is man 
alone who, sharing instinct and intellect, can consciously apprehend a 
wide range of fact, and thus get a survey broad enough to enable him 
to formulate views regarding the final real. We have atrophied our 
gift of instinct by over-emphasis of intellect. We must now exalt the 
despised faculty without losing what intellect has gained for us. 

Jacks asks: "Must the meaning of life always be expressed in 
words? Is it not often expressed by action? by being? We do not 
want a photograph of experience. We want our experience enlarged 
and deepened. But we need philosophy to expose false philosophies 
and to lay bare the ultimate fact. Its function is to enforce the atti- 
tude of meditation — not to capture reality, but to free it from cap- 
tivity. Start with the notion that it is you who explain the object, 
and not the object which explains itself, and you are bound to end in 
explaining it away. It is one thing to discover fixity in experience, 
but another thing to confer fixity on experience by a form of words. 
Beality must be left to tell its own story in its own way. ' ' 1S 

This, I take it, is truly Bergsonian. It is a sort of philosophic 
quietism, but, with Bergson, it is superimposed upon a very active and 
arduous intellectual task and in itself requires a herculean spiritual 
effort. One feels, in considering Bergson 's theory of intuition, that 
fusion of realism and idealism which he claims to effect. It is not 
only real work, but a real object directly and actually apprehended. 
And yet this is not accomplished "without idealism in the soul," as 
Bergson says, and the product is an ideal, a spiritual product. ' ' To 
get a pure perception of reality, we must have a certain immateriality 

" H. W. Carr in the Hibbert Journal, July, 1910. 
is L. P. Jacks, "The Alchemy of Thought." 
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of life, i. e., idealism. Realism is in the work when idealism is in 
the soul." 19 

It has already become evident that Bergson's teaching regarding 
intuition has points of contact with mysticism. Muirhead says, 
"Bergson has a practical emphasis, and yet the principle of spirit 
is a will to know — not by logic, to be sure, but by intuition. Here 
he is more in line with Plotinus and the Gnostics than with the 
Pragmatists. " 20 Slosson points out that the study of Bergson has 
turned his modernist Catholic admirers to a study of the saints of 
mysticism. Mories remarks: "However we may name the eternal 
principle of the universe, we ourselves (according to Bergson) are 
part and parcel of it and therefore in most direct contact with it. 
This is against all 'relativism,' and is full of constructive promise 
for religion. The whole trend of recent thought has been toward 
an attitude more fundamental than formal religion, that is, toward 
mysticism. Lay the spirit open. . . . Bergson gives an exposition 
of the empirical, psychological basis of ecstasy." 21 To quote Mac- 
intosh: "Bergson is especially sympathetic with religious mysticism. 
Bergson says, 'The true metaphysic will be an immediate vision of 
reality and the mystical experience is certainly that.' " 22 

Listen to Bergson's own words as reported by Levine: 23 " 'Is it 
not remarkable,' Bergson asked, 'that the mystics throughout the 
ages, without knowing one another, came to such similar conclusions 
merely on the basis of their inner experience? Now what the mys- 
tics tell us about themselves is extremely interesting and of great 
value for the understanding of the life of the spirit. It is ridiculous 
to dismiss all this with a shrug of the shoulders, as so many are in- 
clined to do in our so-called positive age. On the contrary, their 
clue should be taken up and followed, and the chances are that the 
deeper we plunge into our inner experience, the greater the treasures 
we shall discover there.' " 

There is a mystic element in all religion. In fact, the religious 
act itself is essentially mystical. This naturally appears more 
markedly in those of an emotional temperament than in those of the 
practical or of the intellectual type. But it is present with these 
also, even if under cover, provided real religion is there. If this be 
granted, it is also evident that a philosophy which, by common con- 
sent, leans strongly towards mysticism, must be not merely com- 

19 Quoted from Bergson by E. E. Slosson in his "Prophets of To-day — Berg- 
son. ' ' The Independent, June 8, 1911. 

20 Muirhead 's review of Bergson's work in the Sibbert Journal, July, 1911. 
2i A. S. Mories, "Bergson and Mysticism," Westminster Review, June, 1912. 
22 Macintosh, "Bergson and Religion." Biblical World, January, 1913. 
23 Levine 's interview in the New York Times, February 22, 1914. 
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patible with religion, but also highly favorable to it in this respect 
at least. 

Such is the case with M. Bergson's philosophy. The way in which 
the individual soul, according to Bergson, grasps the ultimate (the 
vital impulse), is the very way by which the same soul seeks and 
finds his religious goal — God. "Oh! that I knew where I might 
find Him!" "Lift up your eyes unto the hills. From whence 
cometh my help ? My help cometh from the Lord who made heaven 
and earth." "As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, God." "He giveth power to the 
faint ; and to him that hath no might he increaseth strength. Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall : but they that wait for Jehovah shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; they shall walk, and not faint." "In Him we live and move 
and have our being." 

Faith, defined in a way compatible with the Bergsonian position, 
could be no formal thing, no merely intellectual proposition. It 
would be an act, or rather an attitude, of the whole life, by which 
the soul would become fused with its spiritual source and Creator, 
though remaining consciously distinct from that source. The good 
element of pantheism would thus be preserved, in that the all-per- 
vasiveness of divine life would be recognized ; but the harmful iden- 
tification of God with nature in toto would be cast aside. 

"I am the vine. Ye are the branches: he that abideth in me and 
I in him the same beareth much fruit : for apart from me ye can do 
nothing." Applying these words to the relationship between man 
and God, a religious Bergsonian could honestly repeat them; in 
fact they would express his position completely. The filial rela- 
tionship between man and God, pictured by Jesus in his teaching, 
is one of trust and communion as between son and father; this 
teaching is thoroughly compatible with Bergson's doctrine. Paul's 
mystical nature is well known and his conception of faith is exactly 
this mystical fusion between the believer and his object of worship. 

But many will grant all this and yet mistrust Bergson and his 
religious influence just because of this pronounced mystical empha- 
sis. These critics would point out the weaknesses of religious mys- 
ticism — its vagaries ; its self-centeredness ; its flight from the world ; 
its unethical or even anti-ethical tendencies. This objection is simi- 
lar to that leveled at Bergson's supposed anti-scientific trend. Ac- 
cording to that criticism, his doctrine of intuition is opposed to in- 
tellect and to all science. According to this criticism, the effect of 
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Bergson's influence will be an unfortunate obscurantism; a return 
to a riot of mystical raptures which will be harmful to religion in 
the long run, because unbalanced and possibly anti-ethical. 

I have already indicated, somewhat at length, how groundless 
these extreme charges are. Doubtless those who make them divine 
correctly a tendency in Bergsonism which should be watched and 
controlled. But Bergson himself is keenly alive to this need. His 
repeated emphasis upon the necessity of scientific investigation is 
supported by his own extended labors in the scientific field. His 
whole philosophy rests upon the basis of carefully investigated scien- 
tific fact. He knows that the "inner light" is often deceitful above 
all things, and he is insistent that intuitions shall spring out of fact 
and not out of abnormal imagination merely. These intuitions, also, 
must be tested and verified by long and arduous scientific applica- 
tion to things as they are. While on his lecture tour in the United 
States, "he said most explicitly that, notwithstanding his high valu- 
ation of intuition, he thought it should always be tested by verifica- 
tion; regarding intuition as a valuable guide-board, but one that, 
like other guide-boards, might prove wrong." 2 * 

Over-subjectivism in religion would not be an inescapable corol- 
lary of Bergsonism. History would necessarily have an important 
place in any truly Bergsonian religious viewpoint. The way by 
which Bergson himself arrived at his "intuition" of creative evolu- 
tion was the way of natural history. As Loveday says, ' ' The orig- 
inal Impulse may be understood by taking a synoptic view of its 
actual developments. The complete interpretation of ultimate reality 
presupposes a complete natural history and Bergson does not pre- 
tend to do more than sketch the general outlines of the scheme." 25 

For these reasons we are safe in predicting that Bergson's prom- 
ised discussion of religion, when it comes, will be largely historical. 
The faith he will at least allow, and will probably plead for, will not 
be a mystic faith of a purely subjective kind; but a mystic union 
with an object of worship increasingly made clear in the develop- 
ment of human history. The Bergsonian mystic would and should 
have a scientific filling for his mysticism. His mystic intuition, or 
faith, must spring out of facts and be tested carefully by them. 

Against this sort of mysticism there is no valid objection. In 
fact, it is just this element we now so sorely lack and need. It is 
the only thing which can enliven the soberness and soften the hard- 
ness of those who are too exclusively intellectual, or too predomi- 

2*1 am indebted to Mr. Henry Holt for this particular statement, which 
Bergson made to him personally. Compare also Mr. Holt's book, "On the 
Cosmic Belations," Vol. I., page 454. 

25 T. Loveday, "Evolution Creatrice," in Mind. 
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natingly practical. Besides, mysticism has always been an antidote 
for legalistic and absolutistic stagnation. The reaction against it 
has resulted in part from the lack of balance of the old-style mystics. 
This reaction has cut off some from the church, and others from 
religion itself. For still others it has diminished the real solace and 
stimulus derived from their professed faith. Bergson's philosophy 
smoothes the way for a revival of mysticism in religion, but, if his 
own method be sincerely followed, it will be a controlled mysticism 
whose subjective ecstasy will be directed, modified, and restrained 
by objective considerations of a scientific and historical nature. 

In addition, it is gratuitous to assume that this Bergsonian re- 
ligion will necessarily be predominatingly theological and corre- 
spondingly non-ethical or anti-ethical. Just how Bergson will 
ground his ethical system can not now be said with certainty. "We 
may safely assert, however, that a Bergsonian ethic will be forth- 
coming ; that the nature of his thought excludes the probability that 
this ethic may be fundamentally utilitarian; finally, that it is im- 
possible to conceive how this ethic can escape a certain degree of 
fusion with religion, especially in the development of the religious 
idea. 

There is room in the Bergsonian view for the "categorical im- 
perative. ' ' The vital impulse is under the necessity of propagating 
itself. Nay more, being psychic and conscious, this necessity gives 
rise to a feeling of oughtness, for "ought" is the psychic counter- 
part of the more physical "must." According to Bergson, the vital 
impetus can not help expanding and extending its influence. It is 
also a growing thing, not static, finished, complete. Therefore, 
Bergson holds, it is compelled by inner necessity to reach out for 
more; towards a larger and a fuller life for itself. Since the vital 
impulse is also, at the same time, psychic and conscious; and since 
"ought" is the psychic counterpart of the physical "must," may 
we not conclude that the vital impulse, this cosmic soul, has neces- 
sarily a fundamental feeling of oughtness in two definite directions : 
first, in the direction of self-propagation and, second, in the direc- 
tion of self -development? 

Now the individual soul, according to Bergson, is made of the 
same cosmic stuff ; and, therefore, we may conclude that it shares the 
compulsions of this same inner imperative. The individual, qua 
individual, knows that he ought to maintain and to increase his own 
spiritual life; he knows also that he ought to maintain and to in- 
crease spiritual life as such, in others as well as in himself. Thus 
room is made for a social ethic, and one is reminded of Kant's pro- 
nouncement that the test of goodness is the possibility of its uni- 
versal application. 
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This formal principle of oughtness, according to Bergsonian 
teaching, would have to receive its vital, concrete content from ex- 
perience; not the experience of the individual, merely, but of the 
race as well, that is, from history. Kant said : ' ' The only good thing 
in the world is a good will." But what is a good will, ultimately? 
Bergson would say, "The will which seeks to maintain and to in- 
crease the vital impetus in its work of freedom and spirituality." 
Then, just as history — the experiences of the individual and of the 
race — is showing us what the nature of the vital impetus is, so his- 
tory (in the same sense) must show us what concrete relations must 
be set up in order to realize this good will and make it effective. In 
other words, the conscience can and must be educated through the 
knowledge and consideration of concrete fact. The resulting con- 
crete relations will constitute positive Bergsonian morality, the 
ground of whose goodness is the vital impetus itself. The Berg- 
sonian religionist, therefore, who identifies his God with the vital 
impetus can not separate his religion from his ethics without being 
inconsistent and without doing serious damage to both. 

In conclusion, then, I take it that they alarm themselves unnec- 
esarily who imagine that the Bergsonian trend towards religion, 
through emphasis on intuition and the primacy of the spirit, is 
likely to prove unethical or anti-ethical. While this trend is not 
inescapably Christian, on either its religious or its ethical side, it is 
not inevitably non-Christian. Indeed, as far as the phases here dis- 
cussed are concerned, Bergsonism is not only compatible with Chris- 
tianity, but even favorable towards it. 

Lucius Hopkins Miller. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 



SPIRIT, MANA, AND THE RELIGIOUS THRILL 

I 

~^TOT a small part of the problems associated with religion fall to 
-L^l the share of anthropology. Among these the relations of 
mana to spirit, of magic to religion, and of mana and spirit to magic 
and religion have furnished abundant data for research and theory. 
Before discussing the three problems suggested above, I want to 
say a few words in justification of the method to be pursued. The 
favorite topic of classical anthropologists was the search for origins. 
Hypotheses were piled upon hypotheses to account for the origin of 
clans, of exogamy, of religion, of totemism. Among these hypotheses 
some were plausible, others less so, but all suffered from one common 



